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THE EXAMPLE OF THOMAS ARNOLD. 


MEN are more readily taught by example than by precept. The 
dead are sometimes more powerful than the living, nor is it strictly 
true that only the evil which men do, lives after them. Astronomers 
tell us that if one of the fixed stars should be blotted from the firma 
ment, years must roll on ere its last ray would reach our Earth. It 
is so when the good die. Long after dust has claimed its native dust, 
nations are swayed by their influence, and the light of their example 
becomes the beacon guide of kindred minds, through succeeding gen- 
erations. Among those who, being dead, yet live, and from whose 
labors the world is now reaping a plentiful harvest, the name of 
Thomas Arnold stands pre-eminent, especially in whatever concerns 
the interests of education. It is not our present purpose to attempt 
his biography, nor to comment upon his writings, but to view his 
life as furnishing an example, which the humblest teacher in the land 
may fittingly strive to imitate. It is characteristic of a great mind 
to know how to condescend to things of low estate, and in a good 
teacher it is indispensable to know how to so unite dignity with kind- 
ness, that pupils, while they preserve all due respect, may also be 
drawn into perfect freedom of expression. . 

In the relations existing between Arnold and his scholars, this free- 
dom was peculiarly marked. There was, on his part, no haughty 
reserve, so chilling to the heart of a generous boy. There was no 
fictitious dignity inspired by the name of teacher; neither did he 
single himself out from among his pupils, as a being worthy of their 
Vor. XIII. No. 7. 13 
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regard, but too exalted for their love. He mingled in their sports, and 
of its effect upon himself, let him be his own witness. “I should say 
have your pupils a good deal with you, and be as familiar with them 
as possible. I did this continually, more and more, before I left Lale- 
ham, going to bathe with them, leaping, and performing all other gym- 


_ 


nastic exercises within my capacity, and sometimes sailing or rowing 
with them. They, I believe, always liked it, and . enjoyed it like a 
boy and found myself constantly the better for it.’ 

What was the feeling of his pupils toward him? They aime 
for him the deepest reverence, inspired by his innate goodness of 
heart, as well as by his superior knowledge. They were attracted 
by the love of right, the supreme regard for truth, the unfeigned hu- 
mility, which were such conspicuous traits in his character, and, while 
in a degree they were influenced to cultivate the same traits, they 
also looked for his approval, a thing most worthy to be sought for: 
next to that of God and the conscience. The Master was supreme, 
yet they were not slaves. They feared him, but a deeper feeling 
than fear pervaded the mass, and led them captives at his will. 

There was a recognition of the mutual dependence, which, in a 
healthfully regulated school, must exist between teacher and pupils, 
whereby they perceived that his approval was a thing essential to 
their happiness, and that they, in turn, by their good or bad actions, 
seriously affected his comfort.. Again, his control over them was 
never impaired by his life. “His interest and sympathy with the 
boys,” says one, “far exceeded any outward manifestations of it.” 
The boys knew this, felt it, believed it with the whole soul, and this 
belief was strengthened “by the genial influence of his whole char- 
acter, displayed consistently, whenever he appeared before them.” 

Besides the relations he sustained to his pupils, those which he 
sustained to his profession and to the world about him, are instructive 
His was not a life full of selfishness and sloth, cold and isolated, 
but one characterized in every department by increasing activity. 
Neither was this the jealous activity of one seeking his own prefer- 
ment merely, making teaching, and the seeming love of it, the means 
by which he might accomplish certain ends. He was known as a 
leeturer, as a writer, and as an ardent friend of whatever had a tend- 
ency to elevate his profession, or to promote the diffusion of knowl- 
edge among the people. It was his aim to awaken, and draw out 
thought, and to induce discussion. Upon a certain subject he says, 
“ feeling sincerely that my gwn information is limited, I should be 
very glad to be the means of inducing others to write upon it, who 
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may be far better acquainted with its details than Iam.” Again he 
writes, “ I can not tell of myself, how to mend the existing evil, but I 
wish to call attention to its magnitude.” 

In this respect the example of Arnold is particularly worthy of 
note by American educators. There is much of ignorance and prej- 
udice to be overcome in the mind of teachers, many old dogmas to 
be exploded—many new theories to be examined. When Themis 
tocles would build again the walls of Athens, he spared neither the 
temples of the gods, nor the tombs of his ancestors. Nothing was 
too sacred, nothing too profane. He invaded all places, both public 
and private, and enlisted the services of bondmen and freemen, that 
he might speedily accomplish his end. We live in an age of seem- 
ing progress, and if we would keep pace with the demands of the 
times, we ought not only to avail ourselves of all present resources, 
but to increase them by every means in our power, remembering that 
“every man is a debtor to his profession, from which, as men do, of 
course, seek to receive countenance and profit, so ought they, of duty, 
to endeavor themselves, by way of amends, to be both a help and an 
ornament thereto.” There is no great merit in reading, yet never 
writing ; in thinking, yet never talking; in accumulating knowledge, 
if we hoard it, as the miser does his gold, or hide it, as the slothful 
servant hid his talent in the earth. 

But there is one view in which the life of Arnold rises into stil] 
higher significance. He wasa Christianteacher. “ Above all,” he 
writes, “let me mind my own personal work,—to keep myself pure, 
and zealous, and believing—laboring to do God’s work, yet not 
anxious that it should be done by me, rather than” by others, if God 
disapproves of my doing it.” “ What we must look for here, first,” 
he says, “is moral and religious principle.” Ought it not be so in 
every school ? 

What would Arnold have said, had he taught in some of our 
American cities, and been told that, not only must the voice of prayer 
be silenced, but that even the word of God could not be tolerated 
in the school-room ? All over our land are men to be found, and 
their number is not few, who advocate the total prohibition of every 
kind of religious influence in our common schools. They may err 
through ignorance, but their error is none the less great and alarm- 
ing, and ought to meet the firm, unyielding remonstrance of every 
Christian teacher in the land. 

From the religious life of Arnold, there is space to inculcate 
only the lesson that a teacher’s religion should not be merely the 
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foundation of his life, covered from sight by worldly cares, but his 
life itself. Permeating and penetrating every thought, speaking in 
every action, giving life and meaning to every expression, it is as 
necessary to his success,.as the warmth of the sun to the germi- 
nation of spring. 
S. H. 
NavuGatuck, May 25th, 1858. 





For the Common School Journal. 
MEMORIES. 


How gently the twilight shadows gather over hill and dale, shut- 
ting from earth’s busy scenes the clearer light of day, and spreading 
a weird mantle of shade on all around. How silently the bright 
stars peep out, one by one, from heaven’s blue arch, seeming so clearly 
to beckon us upward to a purer world. 

As I sit here watching the deepening shadows, my thoughts revert 
to other scenes, and fond Memory lingers around my school-boy days. 

The dear old school-house, imperfect as it is, occupies a cherished 
spot on Memory’s tablet; for what heart is there that has become so 
callous from contact with the world, that it does not revere the spot 
in which were passed so many childish days? There it stands, a tall, 
brown building, on the hill-top. Many a winter’s gale and many a 
summer’s breeze have blown around its walls since they were reared. 
Each door, each window, and each desk call up some old associations. 
A thousand thoughts go flitting through my brain, of weeks, laden 
with pleasure and profit, passed within those walls. 

And then I turn to scenes without the school-room ; and visions 
of merry-hearted groups romping over the broad green, or playing 
beneath the shade of the “gnarled old oak,” whose bright green 
leaves have decked so many youthful brows, pass before my eyes. 
I see again the smoky hills, and cragged peaks, and far-off spires, 
which looked so beautiful in former days. Each inch of land seems 
hallowed ground as I think 


*© Of childish joys when bounding boyhood knew 
No grief, but chased the gorgeous butterfly, 
And gamboled with the breeze.” 





Certainly there are many pleasant memories clustering around this 
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“hill of science,” as we used sometimes to name it,—such pure and 
holy memories as cluster around the scenes of our childish days. 

My FORMER TEACHERS! How quickly does memory turn to 
them, causing my heart to glow with thankfulness for all their kind 
instructions. There was one whose gentle ways and winning smiles 
touched deep chords of love in all her pupils’ hearts. She now lies 
in her grave, a victim of consumption ; but her memory still lives in 
the hearts of many, telling that gentleness and love will easily win 
the childish mind to paths of learning. There are many others 
whose memory I delight to recall,—teachers who labored earnestly 
for their pupils, and rejoiced to see them improve. May prosperity 
attend them wherever they go, and may they be richly blessed in all 
their efforts for the elevation of their fellow-men. 

My Lovep scHootmates! Softly their memory comes up, 
weaving a magic spell around my heart. I love to sit and think of 
the happy hours enjoyed in their companionship,—of our mutual joys 
and griefs, and of all the sympathetic chords that bound our hearts 
together. How confidently we then looked at the future, and built 
those towering “air-castles,’ which have long since tumbled down. 
How easy it then appeared to do what we have since found almost 
impossible. But where are these dear companions now? Some of 
them are engaged in teaching, imparting true knowledge, 1 hope, to 
those intrusted to their care, Some have passed over the “cold 
river,’ whose ebbing waves roll backward from earth’s shores, land- 
ing the frail pilgrim in another world, and are now, I trust, tread- 
ing the golden streets above, and singing sweeter, purer songs than 
mortal man can sing. 

As I have been sitting here in the twilight hush, with these 
thoughts passing through my mind, and many others which I can 
scarce express in words, I have felt that such recollections should be 
very suggestive to both teachers and parents. The mind, no doubt, 
receives some impress from every familiar object ; and how important 
that this impress should be of the right stamp. A child surrounded 
with the beauties of nature and art, unless naturally perverse, will 
become a pure-hearted, useful man; while one whose eyes are filled 
with repulsive images, can scarce escape their baneful influence. 
The eyes are said to be the windows of the soul; and if the soul sees 
uncouth objects through those windows, how natural that its own 
beauty should be marred. Will you not then, parents, provide your 
children with a tasteful school-room? Will you not surround it with 
such objects as you would have indelibly stamped upon their memory, 
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so that in after life they will not have to strive against the hurtful 
influence of early associations ? 

Will you not, teachers, strive to win your pupils by love and kind- 
ness along the path of learning, so that your memory may be treas- 
ured by them through all their lives? Will you not labor to engrave 
the stamp of purity on their souls? Will you not fix your aspira- 
tions high, and strive to merit, the priceless encomium? “ Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant.” 

S. J. W. 

Westrorp, Conn., May, 1858. 





For the Journal. 
SELF-GOVERNMENT IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


IN the little old red building, fifteen feet short by fourteen narrow, 
which in my juvenile days we termed a school-house, the presiding 
genius, a few winters since, was a youth whom I will designate by the 
name of Jonathan Wakeup. 

Jonathan had not been two days installed in his new office, before 
he succeeded in convincing us that old things had indeed passed away. 
No longer were we under the iron sway of despotism. No more 
were birchen appeals to our sensibilities made. 

Jonathan hated tyranny in every form. Very vehement were 
his denunciations against it, and very lucid his expositions of the axiom 
that “ possessing the power, mankind possessed the inalienable right 
of governing themselves.” 

His attempt to introduce into the school-room a republican form 
of government was, to say the least, quite as original as satisfactory 
in its results. 

After some two weeks had elapsed, during which time the school 
very closely resembled a busy bee-hive, as far as buzzing was con- 
cerned, he one day requestéd our undivided attention to an extem- 
pore address on the duties of pupils, and the impossibility of progress 
in our studies without rules and regulations for our conduct. 

“I propose,” said he, “to grant you the power of saying what those 
rules shall be. I will first put to vote the following question. 

“ Are rules and regulations necessary ?” A unanimous“ Yea” was 
the response. 
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Next, “ Shall we allow whispering this term ?” 

This question was decided in the negative by a large majority. 

“What penalty shall be annexed ?” 

One of the large boys suggested that for each violation of the rule, 
the offender should be placed on a dunce block. This proposition 
was received with tremendous applause and unanimously adopted. 

Other questions were similarly disposed of, and the master elected 
as an executive officer. 

What the result might have been had the rule been promptly en- 
forced, I can not tell. Our ‘‘ Executive” was too much occupied 
with his theories, to take particular notice of our repeated transgres- 
sions, and as for the young daw, makers they, like some older persons» 
found it much easier to become law-breakers themselves than to 
prosecute offenders. So the law became a dead letter. Several 
weeks passed. No one could complain of the school as being a dull 
place, nor was there any danger of our young ideas becoming rusted 
into what he termed * old fogyism.” 

We all liked our teacher. Why should’nt we? Under his guid- 
ance the road to knowledge became so broad and smooth that even a 
fool might love to tread therein. 

No long, dry, difficult lessons for us to study. 

Lessons were indeed given out from time to time; which, if we hap- 
pened to learn, welland good ; if not, the master’s illustrations were all 
the more piquant, and his manner of drawing out our ideas all the 
more original and startling. 

We delighted in his stories. He had a peculiar way of relating 
little anecdotes, and such an apparently inexhaustible fund of them 
did he possess that we considered him a sort of walking encyclopedia. 
I said we liked our teacher. We tried to please him, but his univer- 
sal good humor rendered unnecessary any great amount of pains- 
taking. 

And thus the weeks passed on, until one morning Jonathan en- 
tered the school-room with a cloud on his brow. Some kind friend 
had made the suggestion thet the district were not altogether pleased 
with the disorder which it was currently reported prevailed in his 
domains, and his usually patient spirit was chafed and troubled. 

Too well we read “the day’s disasters in his morning face.” Once 
more were we called upon to act in regard to rules and regulations. 
Our laws must be enforced. Such was the fiat of our executive 
reiterated by a large majority of the voters. 
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“First, in regard to the whispering rule. How shall we sustain 
it?” was Jonathan’s inquiry. 

“ Each offender must suffer the penalty,” promptly responded one 
of the large boys. 

The house was divided on this measure, eleven voting against, and 
twelve for it. The master refused to act without a vote from the 
majority. 

“Tt is your own law,’ 
will sustain or repeal it.” 

A sense of justice (or a love of fun, it is not quite certain which) 
induced five others to join the penalty infliction ranks. Jonathan 
decided that the vote was a legal one, and instituted an inquiry as to 

who were the offenders. 

The result was that all were convicted of having whispered .Jona- 
than left the room, and soon returned bringing an enormous armful 
of wood, which he proceeded to arrange on the floor in the best possi- 
ble manner considering the limited space. 

Half amused, and half ashamed or provoked, we obeyed his direc- 
tions, and proceeded to take our humble seats with as good a grace 
as might have been expected, the little ones with pouts and tears, the 
large boys with a‘don’t care’ expression, and we large girls with many 
a flourish and a careful dusting of the dunce blocks and the floor in 
their immediate vicinity. It was soon found that there was not room 
for usall. The small benches were accordingly placed out of the way, 
two sticks of wood removed to the entry, two of the most active law- 
makers placed thereon, and the rest were soon quite comfortably (?) 
seated. The novelty of the scene and the rigid silence maintained 
by the master had, thus far, kept us in a state of comparative order ; 
but now a keen sense of the ridiculous found vent in a prolonged, up- 
roarious laugh, in the midst of which the outside door opened and in 
walked, or rather would have done had we been out of the way, the 
three gentlemen composing the board of acting school visitors. 

The scene that followed may be tmagined but never described. 

That very day Jonathan Wakeup quit,the business of school-teach- 
ing in supreme disgust. 

As a consequence of that winter’s experience, each succes:or of 
said Jonathan has, before commencing his or her labor in the little 
red school-house, (which I regret to acknowledge still exists,) been 
faithfully warned against attempting to introduce that particular form 
of “self-government in the school-room.” 


> 


said he, “and it is for you to say whether you 


G. G. 
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For the Common School Journal. 


AN INCIDENT. 


A pay of great activity had been spent by my scholars and myself 
in our rural school-room. Four o’clock was near when the last study 
had received our attention, and all were assembled for the closing 
exercises. It was my custom, almost daily, to appropriate a few 
moments to the presentation of some moral or religious truth. On 
the evening of this day I endeavored to bring before their minds the 
great importance of truth in all their words and actions. An anec- 
dote was related, for I wished to make it an interesting, and profita- 
ble season to all, even to the “ lambs of the flock.” - 

A few moments were thus spent, and who will say they were un- 
profitable? A few moments more, and they were dismissed ; and as I 
received, and gave the good-night kiss, and watched them depart for 
their respective homes with merry, happy voices, surely, thought I, 
here is something worth laboring for,—a rich harvest to be gathered 
to the great store-house. But my scholars had all gone, and I re- 
traced my steps to my school-room and busied myself in preparation 
for another day’s labors. Thus employed, an hour glided swiftly away 
and found me wearily reclining in my chair. My thoughts wandered 
far back into the misty past. I thought of schoolmates and schol- 
ars; of past school scenes; of the apparent results of my labors. 
The present arose clearly before my mind with arduous duties devol- 
ving upon me. The future—that was uncertain. 

But my musings were suddenly interrupted by the near approach 
of little feet, and soon one of my little ones presented herself at my 
desk, holding out a nice bunch of delicious strawberries. “I picked 
them all for you,” she said, and then in a lower tone of voice added : 
“T never mean to tell another lie. I have been telling little Mary 
Lee, and she says she never will. Aren’t you glad?” How I loved 
Inathen. I had always lovedher. I lovedeveryscholar. I clasped 
her in my arms, and told her how much better I should love her if 
she was a truthful child. A nice confiding chat we enjoyed alone in 
that school-room, when, giving me a kiss, she bounded lightly away. 

Think you not, fellow-teacher, I was in some measure at least 
repaid for my instructions, my efforts to cultivate the morals of my 
pupils ? 

Be sure that the moral lessons which you impart to your scholars 
will not be lost. They will have an effect upon some, and in the 
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distant future they may look back to their school days and bless you 
for your kind efforts in their behalf. 

Then, fellow-teacher, although darkness may at times hover around 
your path, and no bright ray shine forth to illumine your way, yet be 
not faint-hearted. Your reward is yet in the future, and although 
you may not in this life see it, yet your example, your efforts, may be 
the means of guiding some one at least of your dear pupils to that 
place where truth and every virtue must be possessed by each of its 
inhabitants. Zhen will you rejoice that you labored even so much 
in the moral training of your pupils. A TEACHER. 





‘ THE TEACHER. 

‘THE modern schoolmaster is expected to know a little of every- 
thing, because his pupil is required not to be entirely ignorant of 
anything. He must be superficially, if I may so say, omniscient. 
He is to know something of pneumatics ; of chemistry; of whatever 
is curious, or proper to excite the attention of the youthful mind ; an 
insight into mechanics is desirable, with a touch of statistics ; the 
quality of soils, &c., botany, the constitution of his country, cum multis 
aliis. 

All these things—these, or the desire of them—he is expected to 
instill, not by set lessons from professors, which he may charge in the 
bill, but at school intervals, as he walks the streets, or saunters 
through green fields (those natural instructors) with his pupils. The 
least part of what is expected from him is to be done in school-hours. 
He must insinuate knowledge at the mollia tempora fandi. 

He must seize every occasion,—the season of the year; the time 
of day; a passing cloud; a rainbow; a wagon of hay; a regiment of 
soldiers going by—to inculcate something useful.”— Charles Lamb. 





Tue True Teacner.—The true and earnest teacher will not be 
confined to mere book lessons. He will lead his pupils to learn from 
every proper source, and teach them to find 

** Books in the running brooks, 


Sermons in stones, and good in everything ; ” 


ever endeavoring to direct them “through Nature up to Nature’s 
God.” 
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A STORY FOR YOUTH. 
HOW TO MAKE UP A QUARREL. 


Wit1aM Lapp was the President of the American Peace Soci- 
ety; and he believed that the principles of peace, carried out, would 
maintain good-will among neighbors as well as among nations. But 
there was a time when he had not fully considered this subject,—had 
not thought much about it, as I dare say my young readers have nots 
and he believed, that, if a man struck him a blow, it was best and 
fair to strike right back again, without considering if there were not 
some better way of overcoming the offender; or, if a man did him an 
injury, why, as people commonly say, he would ‘ give him as good as 
he sent.’ 

He then had a farm; and a poor man, who lived on land adjoin- 
ing his, neglected to keep up a fence which it was his business to 
keep in order; and, in consequence, his sheep got into William Ladd’s 
wheat-field, and did much mischief. William Ladd told his man Sam 
to go to the neighbor, and tell him he must mend the fence, and keep 
the sheep out. But the sheep came in again; and William Ladd, 
who was a very orderly man himself, was provoked. “Sam,” he 
said, “go to that fellow, and tell him, if he don’t keep his sheep out 
of my wheat-field, Pll have them shot.” Even this did not do; the 
sheep were in again. “Sam,” said William Ladd, “take my gun, 
and shoot those sheep.” 

“T would rather not,” said Sam. 

“Rather not, Sam? Why, there are but three: it’s no great job.” 

“ No, sir: but the poor man has but three in the world; and I am 
not the person that likes to shoot a poor man’s sheep.” 

“Then the poor man should take proper care of them. I gave 
him warning: why didn’t he mend his fence?” 

“ Well, sir, I guess it was because you sent him a rough kind of 
message: it made him mad, and so he wouldn’t do it.” 

“T considered a few minutes,” said William Ladd; “and then I 
told Sam to put the horse in the buggy.” 

“Shall I put in the gun?” said Sam. 

“No,” said I. Isaw John half smiled; but I said nothing. I got 
into my buggy, and drove up to my neighbor’s. He lived a mile off; 
and I had a good deal of time to think the matter over. When I 
drove up to the house, the man was chopping wood. There were 
few sticks of wood, and the house was poor; and my heart was soft- 
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ened. “Neighbor!” I called out. The man looked sulky, and 
did not lift up his head. “Come, come, neighbor!” said I, “I have 
come with friendly feelings to you, and you must meet me half-way.” 
He perceived I was in earnest, laid down his axe, and came to the 
wagon. “Now, neighbor,” said I, “we have both been in the 
wrong; you neglected your fence, and I got angry, and sent youa 
provoking message. Now let’s both face about, and both do right 
and feel right. 1’ll forgive you and you shall forgive me. Now, let’s 
shake hands.” He didn’t feel quite like giving me his hand; but he 
let me take it. “ Now,” said I, “neighbor, drive your sheep down 
to my south pasture. They shall share with my sheep till next 
spring: you shall have all the yield, and next summer we'll start 
fair.” His hand was no longer dead in mine: he gave me a good 
friendly grasp. The tears came into his eyes ; and he said, “ I guess 
you are a Christian, William Ladd, after all.” 

“And that little fracas with my neighbor about the sheep, was,” 
said William Ladd,“ the first step to my devoting myself to the 
Peace Society.”— Olive Leaflets. 





A NOBLE BOY. 


A Boy was once tempted by some of his companions to pluck ripe 
cherries from a tree which his father had forbidden him to touch. 

“ You need not be afraid,” said one of his companions, “ for if your 
father should find out that you had taken them, he is so kind that he 
would not hurt you.” 

“That is the very reason,” replied the boy, “why I would not 
touch them. It is true, my father would not hurt me; yet my diso- 
bedience, I know, would hurt my father, and that would be worse to 
me than anything else.” 

A boy who grows up with such principles, would be a man in the 
best sense of the word. It indicates a regard for rectitude that would 
render him trustworthy under every trial.— Christian Annual. 
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INDIVIDUALITY. 


As mind after mind, endowed with the power to think, and the 
destiny to be eternally, is added to the myriads of life’s inhabitants, 
each takes its place singly. None come in pairs; no one is so 
linked with another, that its power of thought or of action depends 
upon that other. But to each one is given an individual life. Some 
are stronger mentally ; some more earnest in their affections ; but to 
each one is given its own work to do, its own appropriate station 
to fill. Life, if we apprehend aright its true mission, is simply the 
development of our nobler, holier powers; the realization, in actual 
doing and being, of our purer aspirations ; the reducing to actual 
practice of those half-defined longings which sometimes fall like 
shadows from angel wings upon our heart, lifting us up, above the 
material and earthly around us, to the spiritual and heavenly above 
us,to which our souls stretch forth their hands, as Tennyson ex- 
presses it, “Like children crying in the night;” yet, unlike them, 
catching glimpses of a dawn brighter and more glorious than any 
which has yet greeted us. 

As there are no two outward forms precisely similar; as no two 
life-webs are woven of just the same threads of light and shade ; as 
every one is conscious that he alone possesses his life-record,—so also 
no two minds are cast in the same mould; in no two hearts are just 
the same intellectual music tones swelling: and so, likewise, every 
man owns, in a certain sense exclusively, what God has given him 
of the power to think, or to be. We do not need to attempt to prove 
this, for it would be folly to attempt to verify a fact of which every 
man is self-conscious: we only allude to it, as a reason for what we 
have to say, which is simply—de your own individual self. 

Not that we think man can attain no higher position than that he 
occupies when he first measures himself ; but rather that, listening to 
the holier promptings of our own hearts, and following the guiding of 
the Hand from behind the clouds, we may live out our godlike nature, 
and rise above our lower. No one need fear that living thus he 
will occupy an anomalous position, or die having lived a nonentity. 
We know full well that there have been, and are, breathing nonenti- 
ties ; but they, not God, are responsible for that. Every variety of 
flower and landscape, every species of bird and animal, every tone 
of music, every gleam of sunlight, every passing shadow that flits 
across the sky, has its place to fill, its work to do, in the outer world, 
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and it is done. And to us, in our deeper life, are given spheres to 
fill as varied, and some seemingly as important, some seemingly as 
unimportant, as these appear to the careless eye. It is not for us to 
say, Iam not Niagara; I will not be the dewdrop; I am not the 
Victoria Regia; I will not be the daisy; I am not the master note 
of the organ; I will not be the semi-tone; but, Iam what I am. Lit- 
tle, and feeble, and voiceless, perhaps, in the powers God has given 
me to begin with, but there is no compression out of myself: immor- 
tality is expansion. Slowly and surely littleness and feebleness and 
dumbness will change, and as my mind and heart feel the pulse of the 
nerves’ intense life, almost unconsciously I lose my former self, and 
enter upon the consciousness of a higher being, even while clad in 
mortality. 

This idea, this fact, that there are never too many, never too few, 
to render perfect the great Living Temple which God has been build- 
ing through the past ages, is now building, and will in future ages build, 
should stimulate every one to action. Not one effort too many in 
the cause of right ; not one life too many worn out in labor for others ; 
not one aspiration for the good, the true, and the beautiful, wasted. 

Let us, then, taking the basis God has given us as a starting point, 
build. All the structures reared by human hands may not be pala- 
ces, nor need be huts; or, to change the figure, all may not have the 
power of a Mozart to entrance the hearts which come within sound 
of the hymn of life we play, but each may so play that the strains 
we leav ere-echoing behind us, may incite to goodness, to earnestness, 
to holy living. Let us as teachers not forget that it will be impossi- 
ble for us day by day to develope our individualities, uninfluencing 
and uninfluenced by others; but, aiming at the higher life ourselves, 
imitate only such characters as we shall be content to be forever, 
and to see reproduced eternally in the minds of those whose minds 
may, will in a certain degree, receive impressions from us more last- 
ing than time itself. 

“WEBSTER.” 

New Hayen, June, 1858. 


A CurnesE PROVERB.—You can not prevent the birds of sadness 
from flying over your head, but you may prevent them from stopping 
to build their nests in your hair. 






































How to Teach Dull Boys. 


PUNCTUATION POINTS. 


THE points now used in punctuation were introduced into writing 
gradually, some time after the invention of printing. The Greeks 
had none, and there was no space between their words. The 
Romans put a kind of division between their words; thus, Publius. 
Scipio. Africanus. : 

Up to the end of the fifteenth century, only the period, colon, 
and comma had been introduced. The latter came into use latest, 
and was only a perpendicular figure or line proportionate to the size 
of the letter. To Aldus Manutius, an eminent Italian printer, in 
1490, we are indebted for the semi-colon, and also for the present 
form of the comma. He also laid down rules, now observed, in re- 
gard to their use. The note of interrogation and the note of excla- 
mation were not added till some years later, and it is not known by 
whom. 

Inverted commas (“) were first used by Guillemet (pronounced 
gheel-mi), a French printer, and were intended by him to supersede 
the use of /talie letters; and the French printers now call them by 
the inventor’s name. But these marks are at present used by English 
printers to denote quoted matter. In a London book—* The Art of 
English Poetry’,—printed in 1807, it appears that this mode of deno- 
ting quoted matter is of late origin, as such matter is therein denoted 
by being set in Jtalic. It is not known by whom the apostrophe and 
dash were invented.— Selected. 





HOW TO TEACH DULL BOYS. 


[ It world not be necessary to cross the Atlantic to find a case similar to that ‘ 
described in the following article, though we rejoice that the number of such 
schools is yearly decreasing. Let it be remembered that asking the questions of 
the book is not synonymous with teaching, nor the repeating of’ the answers 
or the words of the book with learning. Ep.J 

**Understandest thou what thou readest?” ‘* How can I, except one interpret to me?” 

A Few years ago, says Mr. Stow, the author of the Training Sys- 
tem, I visited a school in one of the large towns of England, taught 
on the monitorial system, and was introduced to the master by one H 
of the directors, who stated that he was a very superior teacher and 
had his boys, to the number of at least three hundred and fifty, in 
good order. I found the school as stated, in exellent order, all busy 
at spelling lessons, or reading the Scriptures. On reaching the high- 
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est class in company with the master and director, I asked the form- 
er if he ever questioned the scholars on what they read. He ans- 
wered, “No sir; I have no time for that; but yow may if you please.” 
I answered that except when personally known to the teacher, I never 
questioned children in any school. “ By all means do so now, if you 
please ; but them thick-headed boys can not understand a word, I am 
sure.” 

Being asked to put a few questions, [ proceeded. “ Boys, show 
me where you are reading;” and to do them justice, they read flu- 
ently. The subject was Eli and his twosons. I caused them to read 
again the first verse. “And Eli had two sons, Hophni and Phinehas.” 

Now, children, close your books.” Presuming it impossible that any 
error could be committed in so plain a narrative, I proceeded: 
“ Well, who was Eli?” No answer. ‘This question appeared too high, 
requiring an exercise of thought, and a knowledge not to be found in 
the verse read. I therefore ascended in the scale, and proceeded: 
“Tell me how many sons Elihad.” “ Ugh?” “ Had Eli any sons ?” 
“ Soor.” “ Open your books, if you please, and read again.” Three 
or four read in succession, “And Eli had two sons, Hophni and Phin- 
ehas.”” “ Now, answer me, boys. How many sons had Eli?” 
“ Soor.” “Had Eli any sons ?” “Ugh?” “ Who do you think Eli 
was? Was he a man, do you think, or a bird, or a beast? What do 
you think Eli was, children?” “ Soor.” “ Look at me, children, 
and answer me this: if Eli had two sons, do you think his two sons 
had afather?” “Soor.” “ Think, if you please, had Eli any sons?” 
No answer. “Well, since you can not tell me how many sons Eli had, 
how many daughters, think you, hadhe?” “ Three, soor.” “ Where 
do you find that, children? Look at your Bibles. Who told you that 
Eli had three daughters?” “ Ugh.” The director turned upon his 
heels, and the master said,“ Now, sir, didn’t J tell you that them fellows 
could not understand a word?” 

We admit the principle, that no school or system ought to be judged 
of by a single exhibition, or after a transient inspection. But here 
there can be no mistake ; for if the highest class of a school, consist- 
‘ing of a dozen boys of ten to twelve years of age, who had read 
the Scriptures daily for years, could make such an appearance, what 
are we to conclude, but that, so far as their intellectual or moral cul- 
ture is concerned, it mattered not whether the Scriptures they read 
had been printed in Hebrew or their mother tongue. I thought this 
at the time an extreme case, but afterward met with one or two 
similar cases in other schools. 
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In the present instance, I still proceeded, however, piercing the 
tough unpulverized clod of their understanding, till at the expiration 
of fifteen minutes, they were made to perceive that Eli was a man, 
that this man had two sons, and the names of these two sons were 
Hophni and Phinehas. 

That the fault here was not in the children, but in the master’s 
system, was rendered apparent from the fact, that on the same day I 
visited another school in the immediate neighborhood, having the 
same sort of children, one hundred and forty in number, (boys and 
girls,) but taught on the training system, in which was exhibited a 
minute acquaintance with Scripture history, and an enlarged and 
minute knowledge of natural science. The whole was conducted by 
a first and second training master, from Glasgow Normal Seminary, 
well versed in its method of training.” 





Wh STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Tue sixth annual meeting of the Connecticut State Teachers’ As- 
sociation was held in Stamford on the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th days of June. 

On Wednesday, the 2nd inst., the Association convened in the Con- 
gregational church. In the absence of T.W. T. Curtis, Esq., Presi 
dent of the Association, whose presence was prevented by illness, 
the Association was called to order by the Hon. David N. Camp and 
Ex. Gov. Minor was called upon to preside, and introduced, as the 
lecturer for the evening, D. C. Gilman, Esq.,of New Haven. Mr. G. 
favored the audience with a highly sensible and practical lecture on 
the relative duties of the teacher, school visitor, district committee 
and parents. 

Taourspay, A. M., June 3ap. 

The Association met at 9 o’clock, and was called to order by Vice 
President Keyes. The Divine blessing was invoked by Prof. Dowd, 
of New Britain after which the Secretary read the doings of the last 
meeting. 

The following committees were appointed : 

Committee on Enrollment of Members of the Convention—Messrs. 
B. W. Maples, George Phelps, J. W. Allen. 

Business Committee—Messrs. Chas. F. Dowd, Chas. Northend, F, 
C. Brownell. 

Committee on Common School Journal—Messrs. F. C. Brownell, 
J. W. Allen, E. F. Strong, E. R. Keyes. 
Vou. XI. No. 7. 14 
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Committee on Resolutions—Messrs. N. C. Boardman, George 
Phelps, I. Cannon. 

Committee to Nominate Cfficers for the Ensuing Year,—Messrs. D. 
N. Camp, E. F. Strong, C. H. Wright, N.C. Boardman, J. W. Allen. 

The constitution was read by the Secretary and several present 
became members of the association 

Mr. Northend wished to be excused from serving on the Business 
Committee, and Henry Sabin, A. M., of Naugatuck, was appointed 
to fill the vacancy. 

Reports were now made by gentlemen from various parts of the 
state, indicating that the public mind in most portions of the state 
was becoming more deeply interested in the great subject of popular 
education. Among those who spoke were Messrs. Allen and Wil- 
liams of Norwich, Strong and St. Jobn of Bridgeport, Northend of 
New Britain, Maples of the Normal School, Huntington and Hatfield 
of Stamford, and Wright of Greenwich. 


Afternoon Session, 2 4’clock. 
After a brief continuation of the reports, commenced in morn 
ing, Prof. Dowd of the Normal School offered the following resolu- 
tion, which was unanimously passed. 
Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to consider the subject of 
“Moral Training” and report, at our next annual meeting, some system, as 
weil defined as possible, to guide teachers in this department of educational 


labor 
Messrs. C. F. Dowd, D. N. Camp, and E. R. Keyes were appoin- 


ted said committee. 

At 4 o’clock, the association listened to a very instructive and able 
lecture from Prof. Samuel Eliot of Trinity College. 

At 8 o’clock S. R. Calthrop, A. M. of Bridgeport, gave an excel- 
lent lecture on “ Physical Education.” 

Fripay, A. M. June 41a. 

The association met at 9 o’clock, and was called to order by Vice 
President Wilson. Prayer was offered by the Rev. Mr. Woodford. 

The reports of the Treasurer of the Association and Publisher of 
the Common School Journal were read and aceepted. The Commit- 
tee on Nomination of Officers made report, and on motion of Prof. 
Camp, half past 2 o’clock P. M. was assigned as the time for election. 

The Committee on Common School Journal, consisting of Messrs. 
Allen, Strong and Keyes, reported in favor of continuing the Journal 
as during last year. Mr. Northend declined serving as editor for the 
ensuing year and after some discussion the whole subject was referred 
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to a special committee of five, consisting of Messrs. Buckham, Camp, 
Boardman, Keyes and Balcam. 

Friday, P. M., half past 2 o’clock.—The association proceeded to 
ballot for officers, and the following gentlemen were elected. 


President. 
EMORY F. STRONG, Bridgeport. 
Vice-Presidents. 
Hartford County, , ° F. F. Barrows. 
New Haven County, . . N.C. Boarpman. 
New London County, . ° J. W. ALLEN. 
Fairfield County, . ° . H. A. Batcam. 
Litchfield County, . ° C. W. Topp 
Windham County, ; . E.R. Keres. 
Tolland County, ‘ ° C. H. Wricart. 
Middlesex County, . . J. H. Peck. 
Recording Secretary. 
GEORGE FILLow, : ‘ . Hartford. 
Corresponding Secretary. 
C. NORTHEND, . ° J New Britain. 
Treasurer. 
F. C. BROWNELL, . " ‘ Hartford. 


On motion of Mr. Brownell, it was 


Voted,—That the yearly term of membership be considered to extend to the 
next annual meeting, and until opportunity has been given for the payment of 
the aunual tax for the following year—but no member present at any annual 
meeting shall be entitled to vote at the election of officers, or be eligible to 
office unless his annual tax for the coming year has been paid. 


Mr. Boardman then offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted. 


Whereas, C. Goodwin Clark, late principal of the Eaton Schoo! in New Haven, 
has resigned his position and left our State—Resolved, that while we sincerely 
regret that one who was so eminently successful as a teacher; so efficient as a 
principal, so active and faithful as a member of this association, so warm a 
friend and fellow-laborer should leave our State, we rejoice that so wide a 
field of labor invites his eminent talents, and wish him Heaven’s richest bless- 
ing in his new field of labor.* 


The Committee on Common School Journal expressed a feeling 
that more effort should be made to enlist the efforts of teachers and 





* A resolution of similar import, relating to J. W. Tuck, Esq , late principal 
of the New Britain High School, who since our last annual meeting has re- 
moved to Boston, was prepared but inadvertently overlooked, 
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others in behalf of the Journal, and that a more extensive range of 
contributors should be secured, and urged the importance of extend- 
ing the influence of the Journal, and making it in all respects, worthy 
of the State. With a view to this, they recommended the appoint- 
ment of a Resident Editor,—to be assisted by 12 Associate Editors, 
one of whom should furnish from 8 to 16 pp. of the matter for each 
number,—and also that several persons be invited to become special 
contributors. The report was accepted, and the following persons 
were unanimously appointed : 

Resident Editor—Charles Northend, A. M., of New Britain. 

Associate Editors.—Rev. L. Burleigh, Plainfield; J. W. Allen, 
A. B., Norwich; Mr. H. A. Balcam, Stamford; Mr. N. C. Board- 
man, New Haven; D. C. Gilman, A. M., New Haven; T. W. T. 
Curtis, A. M., Hartford; C. F. Dowd, A. M., New Britain; El- 
bridge Smith, A. M., Norwich, and four others to be appointed by 
those already chosen. 

Special Contributors —Rev. E. B. Huntington, Stamford; Wm. 
Kinnie, A. M., New Haven; E. L. Hart, A. M., Farmington; Mrs. 
L. H. Rigas, Hartford; Miss Jane A. Wicholdnew, New 
Britain. Publisher—F. C. Brownell, Hartford. 

At 4 o’clock, P. M., Hon. John D. Philbrick of Boston, gave a 
very useful and acceptable lecture on “ Moral Education.” 

At 7} o’clock the closing lecture was given by Hon. Geo. H. 
Hollister of Litchfield, on “Common School Education.” It was 
received with much favor by a very large audience. 

The thanks of the Association were tendered to the several gen- 
tlemen who had lectured. 

The following gentlemen were appointed a Committee to petition 
the next General Assembly of this State to abolish rate bills, and 
make our public schools free schools : 

Messrs. Strong, Balcam, Brigham, Porter B. Peck, and Allen. 

Gov. Minor, Prof. Camp, and E. F. Strong were appointed a Com- 
mittee to prepare a circular on the subject of Free Schools. 

The following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That we tender to the citizens of Stamford our sincere and heartfelt 
thanks for the very cordial welcome we have received from them during this 
session of our Association, and it is our earnest desire that the fruits of educa- 
tion in this beautiful village may be second to none other in the State. 

Resolved, That our special thanks are due to the Committee of Arrangements 
for their faithful efforts in providing accommodations for this meeting of our 
Association, 

Resolved, That our grateful acknowledgement be tendered to the editors of 
newspapers, who have given notice of this meeting in their respective papers. 
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Resolved, That we express our indebtedness to the managers of the N. Y, & 
N. H., the N. H., H. & S, the N. H. & N. L., the Norwalk & Danbury, the 
Housatonic, the Naugatuck, the Canal and the New London, Willimantic & 
Palmer Rail Roads for their liberality in furnishing free return tickets to mem- 
bers Of the Association. 

Adjourned. GEO, FILLOW, Secretary. 





THE EARLY SCHOLARS OF AMERICA. 


[We have been favored with the following extracts from the address of Prof, 
Eliot before the State Teachers’ Association. Those who listened with so 
much delight to Prof. E., will be glad to sce these fragments of an 
address of uncommon elegance and interest —Ep.] 


Ir is a theme, if I may be allowed to say so, peculiarly fitted for a 
gathering of American teachers. Devoted as we profess to be, to 
the cause of national culture, anxious to search out every means of 
inspiring and increasing it, we can turn to no point at once so con- 
genial and so animating as the contemplation of our predecessors. 
Ido not mean our predecessors in teaching merely; we are not, I 
trust, mere teachers ourselves, but scholars as well as teachers, im- 
proving ourselves, that we may improve others, and gathering in 
from various and untiring studies the materials without which our 
instructions must be painfully imperfect. Nor are we insensible to 
the necessity of seeking the right spirit, of looking beyond ourselves 
to find the examples of wisdom and devotedness, of earnest striving 
after the truth, earnest living for it, earnest dying for it, with which 
the scholarship of other generations is studded as with whole heavens 
of stars. I do not, therefore, ask you to return with me to the times 
of old, in order to dwell upon the schoolmaster or the professor, or 
to review the systems of education maintained by school or college. 
Our glance will be a wider, and I can not but think, a more inspiring 
one. It will take in all who loved learning and promoted it, the ad- 
vocate of the school, the benefactor of the college, the missionary and 
the preacher; it will include the man of letters, the dangler after 
refinement and intellectual brilliancy as well as the thorough student 
to whom life was too painful to be aught but rugged, and truth too 
mysterious to be aught but solemn and sometimes stern. We shall 
find them all to be, as I have called them, our predecessors; the ad- 
vance guard of the great host, teachers and scholars, writers and 
speakers, now pressing on from the Bay of Fundy to the Pacific, 
across the eastern slope, the central ridge, the western prairie, every- 

ad 
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where battling, if there is truth in them, against ignorance, materi- 
alism and sectionalism, hewing down the forest, opening the harvest 
land, and crowning a nation with hope and peace at the last. 

And when, if I may address myself more particularly to my 
brother-teachers, when you have filled out the gaps which I have 
left, when you have before you the early scholar in undiminished 
proportions, then let his example come home to you. Let the diffi- 
culties under which he labored, shame the far inferior trials to which 
you are exposed ; let his attainments, in spite of all the drawbacks 
before him, nerve you to a better use of the abundant opportunities 
at your command. Transfer to him some portion at least of the 
homage which we are too apt to concentrate upon the great names 
of antiquity and of modern Europe; appeal to these bright groups 
of our own land as readily at least as to the constellations which be- 
long to other climes than ours. You will not be disappointed; you 
will not fall short of the aspirations or the achievements which the 
contemplation of lives apparently more illustrious may seem alone 
adapted to inspire. Greece had her Socrates, Rome her Cicero, 
France her Pascal, England her Bacon and her Arnold; but what 
are these, noble as they are, and inspiriting as are their lives, what 
are these, compared with men who have breathed our own air, trod 
our own land, and dwelt amid our own homes ? 

Press the same examples home upon your pupils—they will re- 
spond to them far more readily than to those of remoter names. 
The memories of men whom they can call their countrymen, spoken 
in a language they never resist, it is a father’s voice that they seem 
to hear, a kinsman’s counsel that they seem to receive. To them, 
as to us, the thought must come, that there is a personal responsi- 
bility to carry out the work which has been begun, a duty to which 
the citizen must be faithful as well as the scholar, a charge upon 
every class and every individual to whom the name of educated can 
be applied. If my voice could reach the host of pupils under your 
and others’ care, if I were permitted to say but one word to them, 
and no more, I would urge them to be true to the great want of the 
country, the want of thorough, liberal, national education. The im- 
perfections of our system, the inevitable short-comings of our schools 
and our colleges, are to be repaired, if repaired at all, by those who 
come after us. We join with our early scholars in laying the 
foundation; our pupils and our children, the later scholars of 
America, are to rear the sculptured columns, the sublime proportions 
of the temple. 




















Official Department. 
OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON THE ScHOOL Laws. 


Question No. 11.—“The School Law (chap. iii., sec. 17,) says 
the district committee shall, unless otherwise directed by the district, 
employ one or more qualified teachers. Does this have reference to 
the number of teachers or not, and how far if at all can a district 
control the action of the committee in hiring teacher?” 


“Can the district committee entirely disregard the vote of the dis- 
trict in hiring a teacher?” 

ANswER.—The above questions, one from Litchfield county, and 
the other from Middlesex, are similar to others received at this office. 
An answer has been particularly requested for the July number of 
the Journal. 

The provision of the law, referred to in the first question, makes it 
the duty of the District Committee to employ suitable teachers, the 
number of which must depend upon the necessities of the district. 
Sec. 14 of chap. iii. gives the district power to establish schools» 
employ teachers, and makes the district holden to pay the wages of 
teachers employed by the committee in conformity to law. Sec. 17 
renders it obligatory for the committee to make general provision for 
schools, but conditions the employment of teachers by the proviso 
“unless otherwise directed by the district.” I am of the opinion that 
the committee are subject tu the instructions of the district, and should 
carry out such instructions as are fairly expressed by a majority in a 
legal meeting. If no instructions or directions are given by the dis- 
trict, the committee are left to their own discretion and must be 
guided by their own judgment in the employment of teachers. 

Question No, 12.—* Are scholars over sixteen years of age enti- 
tled to the same privileges in our common schools as those under that 
age?” 

Answer.—I think there is nothing in the statutes of the state, 
which limits the age at which persons are entitled to the privileges of 
Common Schools. 

The ages of four and sixteen were adopted for the purpose of pro- 
viding for an equitable distribution of the public money. 

The constitution of the state provides that the interest of the 
School fund “shall be inviolably appropriated to the support and 
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encouragement of the public or common schools, throughout the 
state, and for the benefit of all the people thereof.” 

A former superintendent, the Hon. S. P. Beers, gave his opinion 
upon a similar question as follows: “ A district school is open and 
public to all living within the district who wish to attend, to those 
under four years of age or over sixteen, as well as to those between 
those ages.” And in another case he says, “ The public schools are 
designed to be open and public to those persons of every age who 
choose toattend and submit to the rules which are presented for their 
government.” 

I believe that similar decisions have been given by other Superin- 
tendents. They are certainly in accordance with the letter and 
spirit of our schvol laws. 2: 
DAVID N. CAMP, 


Superintendent of Common Schools. 


Editorial Department. 





RETROSPECTIVE AND PROSPECTIVE. 


Att who have had any part in the management of an Educational 
periodical know full well the difficulties attending the same. It is 
but a few short years,—less than a dozen,—-since the first Teachers’ 
Journal, now before the public, commenced its existence as a regular 
monthly publication conducted by practical teachers. Woodbridge 
and Barnard and Mann had, previously, published works of a high 
order, but they failed to receive the co-operation and support of 
teachers, and were only sustained by the pecuniary sacrifice of 
their projectors,—doing much good to the public, but entirely unre- 
munerative to the devoted men to whom they owed their short 
existence. But the periodicals published, at different times, by these 
distinguished Educators, accomplished a pioneer work, and prepared 
the ground for the Journals now before the public. 

Within the last twelve years Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Rhode Island, Indi- 
ana, Wisconsin, North Carolina, New Hampshire, Iowa, Alabama, 
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Missouri and Maine, in the order named, have successively come 
into the plan of establishing Teachers’ Journals under the auspices 
of the members of the profession. If we could have the history of 
these periodicals we should find that they all commenced in weak- 
ness, and that théy owe their continued existence to the earnest and 
patient efforts of a few individuals,—unaided by the majority of the 
members of the profession for whose elevation they have toiled. 

It is now about twelve years since Dr. Barnard first commenced 
the publication of this Journal. Its existence was prolonged only by 
the unwearied efforts and pecuniary contributions of its originator. 
About five years ago its publication was assumed by our State 
Teachers’ Association. A Resident Editor was appointed, with a 
Board of Assistant Editors, and the condition of the Journal was 
gradually improved. One year ago the present Editor was intrusted 
with the sole editorial charge, and the present publisher with the 
financial management of the Journal. During that time the number 
of contributors has considerably increased, and the pecuniary condi- 
tion of the work has been improved. Still it is true that a large 
amount of educational talent in the profession has not been brought 
into the work, and an extra amount of labor has devolved upon the 
Editor. 

With the hope of still further improving the Journal and making 
it, in all respects, worthy of the Association and of the profession, a 
new plan has been proposed for the coming year, and the same will 
commence operation with the August number. The present Editor 
is to continue as Resident Editor, but to be relieved of a part of the 
labor and responsibility of providing matter for the pages of the 
Journal, by the appointment of a Board of associate Editors and 
also a Board of Special Contributors. Some of our most dis- 
tinguished educators have consented to lend their aid, and in our 
next we shall give the names of all the Associate Editors and 
Special Contributors. Among the former. we may now name 
T. W. T. Curtis, A. M., of Hartford High School; D. C. Gilman, 
A. M., Superintendent of Schools in New Haven, and N. C. Board- 
man, Esq., of the Hillhouse School, New Haven; Prof. Dowd of 
the State Normal School, and Rev. Mr. Burleigh, of Plainfield 
Academy,—who have signified their willingness to act as associate 
Editors, and promised to furnish at least eight pages for each 
number. With the aid of these gentlemen, added to the usual 
contributions, we hope greatly to increase the usefulness of the 
Journal. 
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But we would bespeak the continued and more general support of 
the teachers of the State. The Journal is their Journal. We wish 
them to subscribe for it and read it. We wish them to write for it, 
and in various ways dv what they can to extend its circulation and 
increase its usefulness. ‘To the-teachers we would say,—out of the 
abundance of your hearts and your experience give us practical ar- 
ticles, and out of your pockets give to our publisher the DoLLars 
which will do much to cheer his spirits, and bring to you promptly 
and regularly the several numbers of the Journal. If they contain 
good articles you will receive a full equivalent for the dollars, and if 
they are not so good as you think they should be, just send us a few 
specimen -pages of the right matter. One page of well written 
matter will be worth more than a hundred pages of fault-finding. 

We trust it will not be overlooked that the Journal should have 
special reference to the wants of the younger teachers, those who 
have had but little experience. Nearly nine-tenths of the teachers 
in the State are of this class, and we hope that articles will be fur- 
nished which will tend to enlighten and cheer them. Tell us how 
you discipline your school, how you teach reading, spelling, grammar, 
geography, &c. Tell us also how to secure the codperation of 
parents, the constant and punctual attendance of your pupils,—how 
you best succeed in awakening an interest on the part of your 
scholars. If in any department, or in any particular way, success 
has crowned your efforts, tell us what you have accomplished and 
also tell us how you have done it. 





STATE ASSOCIATION. 


Tae sixth annual meeting of our State Association, though not as 
numerously attended as that of the previous year, was a very inter- 
esting one. A large number of teachers were in attendance, and the 
citizens of Stamford did what they could to promote the happiness 
of all present. The several lectures were of an unusually high or- 
der,—not only well written but eminently appropriate and practical. 
Indeed, we have never listened to a series of lectures of superior 
merit. They all had the true ring to them,—much of substance, 
nothing of mere shadow. 

Mr. Gilman’s lecture was replete with wholesome instruction for 
teachers, parents and school officers. Prof. Eliot’s address was a 
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finished and scholarly production on the Early Scholars of America. 
Prof. Calthorpe gave the most interesting and sensible lecture on 
Physical Culture to which it was ever our pleasure to listen. Those 
who heard it will be pleased to learn that several pages, which were 
omitted in the delivery, will appear in our next. Mr. Philbrick gave 
a very interesting and profitable lecture on moral training. He was 
listened to with marked attention and deep interest by his numerous 
friends and former co-laborers in this State. Mr. Hollister gave the 
closing lecture on Common School Education. It was an eminently 
sound and sensible address,—many parts of superior merit. If those 
who listened to this admirable lecture will procure and read the his- 
tory of Connecticut, prepared by the lecturer, they will feel a degree 
of pride that one so talented has devoted so much thought to the 
wants of Common Schools. 

We hope to be able to furnish our readers with extracts from each 
of these lectures. We give two extracts from Prof. Eliot’s in our 
present number, and commend them to the attention of our readers. 
A somewhat detailed report of the doings of the Association will be 
found on another page. The next annual meeting will probably be 
held at Danielsonville in Windham county. 


THE RIGHT SPIRIT. 


A venerable friend of education, now in his eighty-third year, 
and for many years a teacher in Windham county, thus writes : 


**T have received the Journals, and am much pleased with them. I rejoicein 
the noble and increasing efforts to raise the standard of education in all the 
schools of different grades, When I compare the state of the schools, and the 
means of acquiring knowledge seventy years gone, with the present state of 
things, I am astonished. And while I rejoice in the abundant facilities 
which teachers and youth possess, for acquiring knowledge, I would have 
them remember that to whom much is given, of them much will be required. 
But this great improvement is not universal. It is a matter of profound regret 
that some districts are still sixty-five years behind the times. No maps, no 
globes, no library, no astronomical apparatus, no play-ground, no properly 
arranged seats, nor any thing else calculated to inspire the youthful mind 
with a desire to be at school How deplorable and how shameful. I learned 
by experience that if I could gain the confidence and affections of a pupil, I 
could govern him without a cudgel, or a frown. I learned, too, that this could 
not be done by appearing like a great unchained bear in the school-room, nor 
like the heathen Jove arrayed in storm and thunder, 
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“It is difficult to cheat a pupil. It is interesting to notice the keen, scruti- 
nizing eyes of a child, and how cavtiously he forms his friendships with 
adults. The teacher must have knowledge of the feelings of a child, the 
judgment and prudence of a man, and love his pupils. He must be the friend 
in thought, word, and action. His requirements must never exceed the 
capacity of the pupil, nor be in any respect unreasonable. When a pupil has 
done as well as he was able to do, though it should be all wrong, he should 
not meet a storm of angry words and killing frowns.” 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


BrivGerort.—We recently spent an hour, very pleasantly, in 
the schools of Messrs. Strong and Wilson of Bridgeport, and con- 
gratulate the citizens of this beautiful city for having schools of the 
very first rank. The teachers are earnest and faithful, and the 
pupils neat, orderly and studious. Such schools are an honor to 
any city. 


Navcatuck.—Here we found a well conducted and very inter- 
esting school, under the charge of Mr. Sabin. The school consists 
of three grades, all departments of which appeared to be in good 
condition. The school-house is one of the best in the State, and 
the school yard is unsurpassed for its size and neatness, being well 
supplied with trees and flowers. An air of neatness and propriety 
prevailed in and about the school-house and grounds, which was 
alike commendable to teachers, parents and pupils. 


MIDDLEFIELD.—It is now upwards of two years since three good 
school-houses were erected in this place. It was our privilege to 
be present at the dedication of two of them, and we recently spent 
an hour in visiting each of them. The largest is in the south dis- 
trict, and may well be considered a model house. It is in the midst 
of a beautiful grove, and is finished and furnished in the very best 
style. We found an excellent school under the training of Miss 
Lee, who is teaching in the true spirit. The building has been pre- 
served with great care, and no marks nor scratches can be found 
upon any part of the room or furniture. 

In the north district is a pleasant, though small, school under the 
care of Miss Atkins. This house has a delightful location, and is, 
in all respects, commodious and well arranged. Owing to the active 
efforts of P. M. Augur, Esq., and others, the school is furnished with 
a good library and cabinet. * 
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Watersury.—A brief call at the schools in Waterbury gave us 
a favorable impression of educational interests in this busy city. 
Mr. Hulse, the Principal, and Superintendent of the schools, is evi- 
dently accomplishing a good work. The several rooms seemed to 
be in a good state of discipline. 


New Haven.—We passed an hour very agreeably, in looking 
into the several departments of the Dixwell school, of which Mr. 
Bradley is Principal. The various rooms presented a neat and 
orderly appearance, indicating fidelity on the part of the teachers 
and pupils. 


Pror. Bait.—We would call the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement of Prof. Bail, who ranks very high as a successful 
and accomplished teacher of drawing. His Elementary cards are 
just the thing for beginners. 


The present post-office address of L. ZL. Camp, Esq., is W. Meriden. 


Answer to the Enigma in our last:—“*Take tHE Common 
ScHooLt JOURNAL.” 





Boston Scnoorts.—Our thanks are due to the Hon. John D. 
Philbrick for copies of his Quarterly Reports as Superintendent of 
the Public Schools of the city of Boston for 1857. We have read 
them with much satisfaction. His remarks are of an exceedingly 
pertinent and practical nature. He has devoted much of his atten- 
tion to the primary schools, and endeavored to devise measures for 
their improvement. This is a step in the right direction; it will do 
good. He thus speaks of his visits to these schools,—closing with 
amethod of conducting an exercise which we particularly commend 
to teachers in our primary and intermediate schools :— 

**To the primary schools, the largest share of my time and thoughts has been 
devoted. It is obvious that these schools, if any, need the services of a super- 
intendent. Each of those of a higher grade, is presided over by a master of 
experience and ability, who is made responsible, to a very considerable extent, 
for the condition of the several departments under his charge. The primary 
schools enjoy the benefit of no such supervision. It seemed advisable, there- 
fore, to make my inspection of these schools quite thorough. Accordingly, I 
have taken great pains to observe carefully the methods of instruction and 
discipline, with all the plans, arrangements and accommodations, of nearly all 
visited. In some, nearly all the ditferent classes were inspected. The teachers 
were usually requested to proceed with their exercises, as though no one were 
present. Generally a disposition was manifested on the part of the teachers 
to present the performances of the first class. This was not encouraged. If 
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any peculiar excellence or defect was observed, the cause was sought. Ina 
large number of the schools, I gave illustrations of methods of teaching and 
training, by taking a class, or the whole school, and acting the part of a 
teacher; sometimes giving a les:on in the alphabet,—a very diflicult branch 
of teaching ; sometimes un object lesson, taking in my hand some natural or 
artificial object, and by questions, ellipses, comparisons, &c., leading the 
minds of the pupils to a knowledge of its origin, qualities, uses, &c., sometimes 
giving a lesson in vocal training, todevelop the right use of the organs of speech ; 
sometimes analyzing words into their elementary sounds ; sometimes showing 
how to combine profitably simultaneous exercises with individual teaching, a 
point especially important in classified schools ; and sometimes questioning on 
the reading lesson, to show how, at every step, the understanding should be 
developed. 

To give you a more definite idea of what is meant by the last exercise men- 
tioned, ailow me to sketch the outline of one as it actually occurred. 

The word telescope is in the lesson read, 

Question.—How many have seen a telescope? Several hands are raised. 
One says, ‘* My father has one.” One is now requested to describe it, and to 
tell what he knows about it. The word is then pronounced in concert, several 
times, analyzed phonetically, and spelled. Then the first two syllables, tele, 
pronounced. Has any one seen a word that begins in the same way? Soon 
a bright boy answers, telegraph. That is very curious. But there is a reason 
for beginning both these words, telescope and telegraph inthe same way. Both 
the things these words stand for, have something to do with distance,—what 
is far off. 

What did Charles do with the telescope ? 

The class answer, ‘‘ Saw the steamboat away up the river.” Away up, yes; 
that is it; or you might say,—(Class) ‘* far up the river.’”” Yes. Well, with 
the telegraph we write afar off. How many have seen the telegraph wire? 
Several hands are raised. These wires extend from Boston to cities hundreds . 
of miles from us. A mancan stand in Boston, and write in New York. How 
many have seen an instrument for observing very small objects? Several 
hands are raised. What is it called? Answer.—‘* A microscope.” Pronounce 
the word together. Analyze it. Spell it. What is the last syllable? An- 
SWER.—‘* Scope.” Yes. What is the last syllable of telescope? ANswer.— 
** Scope.” Well, now, with both these instruments we do what? ANswEeR.— 
** See something.” Right; and this syllable, scope, means to see. Can you 
think of some other word that has that syllable in it? 

The teacher who understands his business, will know when and how far to 
extend such exercises.” 





NOTICES. 


Norma Scuoot.—The next term of this Institution will com- 
mence on Wednesday, August 11th, and continue eight weeks, 
Candidates should make early application to Hon. David N. Camp, 
Principal, New Britain. 
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Winpnam County Association.—Our Windham County friends 
are determined to keep the ball in motion, and if possible, to give it 
accelerated motion. They are to have a meeting at Daysville on 
the 9th and 10th inst., at which every teacher within the county,— 
every live teacher, in good health,—is expected tobe present. Let 
it not be forgotten. 

&@ Teachers in Windham county can procure bound volumes of 
the Journal for 1857, of E. R. Keyes, Esq., at Brooklyn, or at the 
meeting above named. 

Price of bound volumes, $1.00; or in exchange for numbers, 
twenty-five cents ; missing numbers will be supplied at ten cents each. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION.—The twenty-eighth an- 
nual meeting of this useful Institution will be held at Norwich, in 
this State, on the 17th, 18th, 19th and 20th of August. 





Tae Nationa TeacnHers’ AssociaTIon will hold its second 
Annual Meeting at Cincinnati, on the 11th, 12th and 13th of August. 





THe AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF Ep- 
UCATION, will hold its Eighth Annual Meeting at Albany, N. Y., in 
November next. 


NEW JOURNALS. 


Maine.—We have received the first number of the Maine 
Teacher, edited and published by the Hon. Mark H. Dunnell, at 
Norway, Maine. Mr. D. is State Superintendent of the schools of 
Maine, and his whole heart seems devoted to their improvement and 
elevation. We welcome this new Journal. It comes out in very 
neat style, and the number before us is full of good matter. We 
wish friend Dunnell abundant success, and if there is a single 
teacher in all “down east” who is unwilling to lend a helping hand 
to this Journal, he ought to be obliged to live in some State where 
the schoolmaster is either a cipher or an unknown quantity. 

Tue Missourr Epucator.—This new monthly presents a very 
attractive appearance. li is published at Jefferson City, and edited 
by Thomas J. Henderson. We have received only the second num- 
ber, which is well filled with readable matter. Shall we be favored 
with the first number ? 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


New American Cyclopedia.—The second volume of this excellent work has 
made its appearance. It contains 776 fp., ranging from Ara to Bea. Thus far 
the work more than fulfilis the promises of the enterprising publishers. It will 
prove a most valuable work for every library, and we unhesitatingly commend 
itas inevery way worthy of patronage. The several volumes will, of them- 
selves, constitute a valuable library and, for reference, may be consulted on 


almost every conceivable subject. 





The National Fifth Reader, by Parker & Watson, 12 mo. 524 pp. New York, 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 

We are indebted to the publishers for a copy of this work, with which we 
are highly pleased. It is published in a substantial and attractive style, and 
the large collection of excellent pieces makes it a most desirable work for the 
higher classes in schools and academies. We hope the work will meet the 
favor which it seems to us so richly to deserve. 





Drops of Water, or Pencilings by the Sea Shore —Showing the mysteries of 
the invisible world, and the goodness of God as seen in the wonders of crea- 
tion, by the aid of the compound microscope. By B. F. Gilman, M. D. 

Our thanks are due to Dr, Gilman for a copy of this interesting volume of 


It is published by the Mass. Sabbath School Depository, but is in 


259 pages. 
It is written in 


all respects an excellent book for school and family libraries. 
a clear and interesting style, and every page is full of instruction tending to 
lead the mind ‘“‘ through nature up to nature’s God.” We commend it most 


heartily. 





‘© Our Little Ones in Heaven.”—Such is the title of a beautiful little volume 
published by Gould & Lincoln, Boston. It is edited by the author of the 
‘‘Aimwell Stories,” and will prove a most welcome volume to many an afflict- 
ed heart, and tend to draw the thoughts of many a bereaved parent to the 
bright fields beyond the ‘‘ swelling floods,” into which the ‘little ones” have 


already been admitted. 


Barnard’s American Journal of Education.— We have received the June 
No. of this unrivaled work. It contains 320 pages of exceedingly interesting 
matter, not only for the teacher, but for the general reader, We wish that a 
work of so much merit, a work that is an honor to our State and country, 
might receive a support commensurate with its true worth. Dr. Barnard 
deserves not only the thanks, but the substantial support of every friend of 
education, for his labors on this Journal We have not space for an extended 


notice. It may be had of the publisher, F. C. Brownell, Hartford. Terms, 


$3 per year. 

The Atlantic Monthly for July has made its appearance, and is a capital 
number, fully sustaining the previous character of the work, The articles are,— 
** Lhe Catacombs of Rome; Three of us; What a Wretched Woman said to 
me ; Songs of the Sea ; The Kinlock Estate, and how it was Settled ; A Per- 
tlous Bivouac ; The Gaucho; Mademoiselle’s Campaign; The Swan Song of 
Parson Avery; the Denslow Palace; Myrtle Flowers ; Cheeswncook ; The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table; The American Tract Society; Literary 
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